Careers for Classicists 


'Classics is all very well, but there's no point in studying it at university. You'll never get a 
job.' If you are doing classics at school, do you find that your friends or your parents say 
things like this to you? The opinion is certainly widely held, but it is totally false. Employers 
of all sorts are at least as likely to hire classicists as any other arts graduates. Statistics from 
Oxford (which happens to produce the most detailed figures for the careers of its graduates) 
prove this. So, if you read classics, you won't have to worry about unemployment; you'll 
have to think about which job to choose. 

'Classicists get jobs, but only as teachers or civil servants.' Again, quite untrue. Classics 
graduates go on to do an extremely wide range of jobs. Omnibus is happy to be able to 
demonstrate this both by statistics and by presenting the 'autobiographies' of three classics 
graduates. 

Statistics 

A national survey has recently been undertaken of the careers of 1,492 classics graduates 
from universities around the country over the past five years. The preliminary findings are 
as follows: 


Commerce (financial, retail) 

Research, academic, museums, archives. 

219 

(14.7%) 

libraries 

155 

(10.4%) 

Teaching 

155 

(10.4%) 

Accountancy 

110 

(7.4%) 

Further study 

92 

(6.2%) 

Law 

Public service (central and local government. 

82 

(5.5%) 

armed forces, police, social work, church) 
Overseas employment and teaching English 

78 

(5.2%) 

as foreign language 

42 

(2.8%) 

Industry 

39 

(2.6%) 

Publishing, journalism, advertising 

29 

(1.9%) 

Leisure and entertainment 

23 

(1.5%) 

Health service (administration, nursing) 
Others, unemployed, temporary work. 

16 

(1.1%) 

unknown 

452 

(30.3%) 



The general pattern of employment is much the same as that for other arts graduates. 
Commerce (the City, banking, stockbroking) is the most popular destination, but there's lots 
of choice (from teaching English in Japan, to running a hotel). And computers? There is no 
separate heading for this, but many of those who go into commerce or industry use, sell or 
even design computers. Classicists can turn their hands to almost anything, and get paid for 
it. 

Sarah Jane Clifford-Jones 

What did I read at University? Classics. Greek and Latin? Dead languages - what use are 
they nowadays? Not a good career prospect . . . 

Why do the Classics have to be justified? Why not as much as English, Politics, History, 
History of Art or Philosophy? If so, what a sad reflection on this country's value of education. 

I started Classics at the age of fourteen and having taken them for 'O' level and 'A' level 
decided to read Classics at University. It wasn't a 'practical' subject like Computer Studies, 
Economics, Statistics, or Accountancy but it did provide a unique opportunity to study 
something that one would be unable to do again - or at least have the discipline or time to 
do - except at University. I went to Exeter. The Classics course was flexible, imaginatively 
taught and provided very individual tuition and advice (there were only five others reading 
pure Classics in my year). In my final year I specialized in Greek tragedy - the inspiration 
behind Marlowe, Shakespeare, Racine, Corneille, Ibsen, Strindberg, and Eugene O'Neill - in 
my view, by far the most interesting part of the Classical literature. 

Throughout University my only ambition was to be a stunt woman but, looking for 
something more progressive (and less dangerous), I found that a Classics degree is 
considered a prodigious and unusual discipline by employers. Finally, I accepted the position 
of Advertisement Manager to Encounter magazine, a monthly review of current affairs, 
literature and the arts (required reading for any aspiring student and to be found in any 
library or good bookstall). 

The advantage of a Classical education is that it is unrestricting and therefore opens many 
doors. I could list a hundred and one uses of the Classics (a good base for grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary, learning Indo-European languages) but will keep to the most important: the 
intellectual discipline that a degree in Classics requires is excellent training for any subject 
and any type of work. 



Heather Shearer 


My years of secondary education were spent at Usworth School, in my home town of 
Washington, Tyne and Wear. It was, and still is, a large and fairly modern comprehensive 
school. However, despite the numbers, there were many teachers who believed in 
education 'for life', as well as for exams. I went straight from school to Liverpool University 
to begin a B.A. in Classics (Latin). There were many new disciplines to master, not always as 
easily as I might have hoped! I was intellectually stretched by new methods of learning and 
expressing myself, and at the same time I began to grow as I learned to handle a new, 
independent way of life. 

I began to think seriously about my career in the third year. I had some idea of my interests 
and abilities, such as communication with people and methodical working, and I thought 
that I would enjoy the challenge of a varied workload and the opportunity to act on my own 
initiative. The most interesting and suitable advertisement was for the post which I 
eventually obtained. The Royal Borough of Kensington and Chelsea wanted a graduate 
Administrative Trainee to work in a variety of administrative sections within the Council and 
also to take a professional qualification course part-time. 

I have found the work to be as interesting and varied as the interviews had lead me to 
believe. I am now at the end of my training period and have (I am told) progressed well. 
Much of this can be attributed to the support and opportunities available to me at the Royal 
Borough, but still more I feel it to be the result of my earlier experience and education. My 
classics background was held to be of importance in my original appointment and I am sure 
will continue to be so. 

Tim Dixon 

I read Classics at Durham University and graduated in 1969. I am now a solicitor, a partner in 
a medium-sized firm in Swindon doing mainly criminal and litigation work. 

In my callow youth in the Sixth Form I was not particularly driven by thoughts of or concern 
for a career, except that I did not see myself as a teacher. I decided to read Classics simply 
because I immensely enjoyed the subject. It was a decision] have never regretted. I still 
regard my three years at Durham as one of the happiest and most productive periods of my 
life. Happy because I continued to enjoy the subject, even more so as the freedom of 
University broadened its scope from a few set books into the full range of literature which 
Classics has to offer. Productive because I could sense that I was achieving through my 
enjoyment an indefinable ability to reason, analyse and argue a point of view. 



It is perhaps obvious that these advantages may apply equally to whatever subject a student 
reads at University. However, the point is and my advice would always be to read at 
University the subject you most enjoy. If it happens to be Classics, then ignore those who 
would tell you that it is a dead-end subject of dead languages. They totally miss the point. 
Anyway, I have never been able to understand how anyone with a true understanding of 
language could conceivably describe that spoken by Homer, Herodotus, Vergil and Tacitus as 
"dead". 

After graduating I decided to become a lawyer. In many, and perhaps obvious, ways a 
classical education is peculiarly suitable for a lawyer. The deeply satisfying logic and 
structure of the classical languages provide an invaluable discipline for a career which 
depends on an ability to work through a problem in an uncluttered way. A general practice 
solicitor is involved every day with people and in trying to understand their fears and 
aspirations. Classical literature is concerned in every sense with exactly the same things. 
But, as I have said, I did not have thoughts of becoming a lawyer when] decided to read 
Classics . I could perhaps have opted for accountancy or banking or stockbroking. To each of 
those careers, a classical education would have brought its own particular advantages. 

Enjoyment is the watchword. I enjoyed Classics. I still do. 

When the jury comes back into court after a hard-fought trial and the foreman stands to 
deliver their verdict, I enjoy being able to think to myself - 


OLyr|oe 6'aL0r|p - the air fell still. 



